the monotony of the mesnevi verse by the introduction of
a number of lyrics in various forms, begins his story by
describing how he was absorbed in his studies and devotions,
spending all his days and nights in the colleges and mosques,
and how at the suggestion of a fellow-student they both
left their country and set out for Rum meaning to prosecute
their studies there. They reach Izniq, the charms of which
so please them that they determine to make it their residence.
At first all goes well; but one day, when strolling about
the bazaar, the poet sees a beautiful youth seated in a shop,
and all is over with him. In his distraction he chides his
eye and his heart for having caused him to fall into such
sad plight, and this leads to a long discussion between those
two members, each of which seeks to excuse itself and throw
the fault upon the other; in the end the eye gets the best
of the argument, and the heart has to bear the blame. After
a while a young friend who sees the poet's case and divines
him to be suffering from love, offers to act as go-between.
The offer is gladly accepted by the poet, who instructs the
messenger as to what he is to say. The beloved receives
the messenger wellj but when he speaks his errand he is
driven off by the youth, who tells him to bid the lover cease
from his vain and foolish passion. At his friend's suggestion
the poet next sends a letter to the object of his love, but
this meets with no better success. In despair he then deter-
mines to leave Izniq; so he takes ship and goes to Constan-
tinople where he remains a whole year. At length he receives
a letter from the beloved saying that he is now satisfied as
to the sincerity of his love, and inviting him to return. This
he joyfully does; and on arriving at Izniq he goes straight
to the bazaar. There he sees the youth, who receives him
kindly, but who soon afterwards disappears and does not
return. This throws the poet back into his sorrow; and he